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IDEA THEN AND NOW 

The Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act (IDEA) ensures that students with 
a disability are provided with Free Ap- 
propriate Public Education (FAPE) and 


helps fund schools to develop and imple- — 
ment a program of special education tailored to the ™ 
student’s needs. IDEA was last reauthorized in 2004. 

This series of fact sheets documents key changes in the 
program nationally and by state to assist in understanding 
needs for full funding and modernization of the law. 


DEA supports the identification of students with disabil- students receiving special education services made up 13 
ities and the specialized education and related services percent of all public school students, according to the U.S. 
provided to them. Federal grants are made to states to Department of Education. 

assist school districts in delivering the special education The vast majority (89 percent) of children receiving 


programs for these children. Part B of IDEA supports services — special education services are school-age, or ages 6-21. 
for children ages 3-5 and 6-21—the preschool and school-age 
populations. Part C of IDEA supports services for infants and 


Number of Children Receiving Special Education 


toddlers, but is not the primary focus of this Fact Sheet series. 7,000,000 

6,000,000 
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In 2017, the most recent year for which data are avail- ore 

able, a total of approximately 6.9 million children nationally wake 
received special education services under Part B of the . | 


IDEA. In 2004, the year IDEA was last reauthorized, the LE EFS SESE SSS ESE SES 
number was about 6.7 million. Since dipping to 6.5 million 
in 2011, the number of children served has grown by more 


: F Data Source: U.S. Department of Education. Includes the 50 states, District of 
than 368,000 to its present levels. (See Figure 1.) In 2015, Columbia, and, starting in 2009, Outlying Areas and Freely Associated States. 
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(Of these, 18-21 year-olds make up about 5 percent of the 
special education population.) The remaining 11 percent— Percentage of Resident Population 
approximately 774,000 in 2017—are ages 3-5, or preschool- Receiving Special Education 

and Kindergarten-age. 


Preschool-age children are a faster-growing 
share of special education students than are 
school-age children 

Between 2004 and 2016, the number of pre-school age 
children grew faster than the number of school-age chil- 0 
dren receiving special education services. As a proportion PEP FEI FEELS IPE FS S 
of the resident population, preschool-age children (those 
ages 3-5) served by IDEA grew from 5.9 percent to 6.4 
percent. The proportion of 6-21 year-olds receiving services __ Data Source: U.S. Department of Education. Includes the 50 states, District of 
was about 9 percent. The share dipped from 9.1 percent in Columbia, and, starting in 2009, Outlying Areas and Freely Associated States. 
2004 to 8.4 percent in 2011 before returning to 9.0 percent 
in 2016. (See Figure 2.) The faster growth for preschool-age § What are the Numbers for My State? 
children suggests that schools will need to The table below shows the number of students receiving 
serve increasing numbers of school-age special education services by state in 2017, as well as the 
children in special education as these —_ share of 3-5 year olds (pre-school and Kindergarten age) and 
children age and if the preschool 6-21 year olds (school age). Use this table to see how your 
growth trend continues. state compares to the national averages. 
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THE PRESCHOOL-AGE SPECIAL EDUCATION 


POPULATION IS GROWING FASTER COMPARED TO 
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Number of special education students and percent ages 3-5 and 6-21 by state, 2017 


Number of Special Education Percent of Special Education Percent of Special Education 
Students AGES 3-21 Students AGES 3-5 Students AGES 6-21 
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Number of special education students and percent ages 3-5 and 6-21 by state, 2017 (continued) 


Number of Special Education Percent of Special Education Percent of Special Education 
Students AGES 3-21 Students AGES 3-5 Students AGES 6-21 


Connecticut BB. 
Federated States of Micronesia 93.7% 
88.7% 
89.4% 
240% 
879% 
Montana 91.2% 
New Hampshire 58.0% 
Northern Marianas 956 87.9% 
90.5% 
Oregon 870% 


*Data missing 
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Number of special education students and percent ages 3-5 and 6-21 by state, 2017 (continued) 


Number of Special Education 
Students AGES 3-21 
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U.S., Outlying Areas, and 6,904,232 11.2% 88.8% 
Freely Associated States 


*Data missing 
Data Source: U.S. Department of Education. 


Percent of Special Education 
Students AGES 3-5 


Percent of Special Education 


State Students AGES 6-21 


POLICY AND GOVERNANCE CONSIDERATIONS FOR SCHOOL BOARDS 


Know Your Child Counts and Trends. 
Official counts of students receiving special 
education services are usually taken and re- 
ported to the state in the fall of each school 
year. The state may also take counts at one 
or more other times during the year. Your 
district's special education data manager 
should have these data. 

Look at the number of special education 


Texas, while total student enrollment grew, led 
to findings of inappropriate limitations on the 
number of children receiving special educa- 
tion in that state’s schools. On the other hand, 
your district may be experiencing increasing 
numbers of special education students 
because it offers unique services, such as a 
program for students with autism, that are 
attracting families with special education 


staffing, given national shortages in special 
education personnel? Is there a need to 
develop or reconfigure programs to achieve 
better outcomes or avoid costly out-of-district 
placements? What are anticipated costs and 
how will they be met? 

If—like the national trend—the share of 
young children receiving services in your dis- 
trict is growing faster than the share of older 


students in your district and how the popu- 
lation is changing. Is your district following 
national trends, including faster growth in 
preschool age children receiving services, 

or are you seeing a different trend? Do the 
numbers make sense based on overall demo- 
graphic changes in your district? Are there 
anomalies that require further investigation? 
For example, declines over time in the number 
of children identified for special education in 


needs into the district. 


Use This Information for Planning. 
Consider the implications of your special 
education student trends for your district. Do 
you have adequate services in place to meet 
the projected needs? Where in the district are 
the special education students located and 
how will they be served in the least restrictive 
environment? How will you obtain the needed 


children, you may need to plan for serving 
increasing numbers of special education stu- 
dents over time as these children make their 
way through the school system. In particular, 
is there a need to expand your district's early 
intervention services to better prepare incom- 
ing children with disabilities for later success? 
How can early intervention programs be 
strengthened to achieve this outcome? 


